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FOBEIORD 

This  analysis  of  the  coBBwrclal  policies  of  Panaaa  and  its  trade 
relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  Dhited  States,  1929-1930,  is  one 
of  a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  tjy  the  Ihiited  States  Tariff 
Coimnission  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  ^ftmerica.   Part  I  deals  with 
the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of 
Individiial  Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  Americaa 
export  commodities.   Part  I  contains  a  short  desorlpticm  of  the  Latin 
American  area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  Aaerica 
with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special 
problems  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those 
arising  out  of  the  present  European  war.   Part  II,  0(»islsting  of  20 
sections,  is  a  survey  of  the  conmercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade 
of  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  with  special  eaq;>hasls  en 
the  trend,  composition,  and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend, 
composition,  and  source  of  Imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  particular  oouft- 
try.   Part  III  deals  indlyld\ially  with  approximately  30  selected 
Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  dis-> 
cussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers,  prices,  and  o< 
petitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war* 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  this  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 
do.   2.  -  Bolivia 
do.   3.  -  Brazil 
do.   4-.  -  Chile 
do.   5.  -  Colombia 
do.   6,  -  Ecxiador 
do.   7.  -  Paraguay 
do.   8.  -  Peru 
do.   9.  -  Uruguay- 
do.  10.  -  Venezuela 
do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 
do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 
do.  13.  -  Guatemala 
do.  H.  -  Honduras 
do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 
do.  16.  -  Panama 
do.  17.  -  Mexico 
do.  18.  -  Cuba 
do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 
do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTIOM  16.  -  PANAIU 
Panama  -  A  Description 

Physical  characteristics. 

Panama y^ located  on  the  isthmus  i^ieh  Joins  North  and  South 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  hj  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  Colombia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Costa  Rica.   Extending  about  4B0  miles  from  east  to  we8t,^and  with 
a  maximum  width  of  110  miles,  it  has  an  Atlantic  coast  line  of  477 
miles  and  a  Pacific  coast  line  of  767  miles.   Its  area,  32,380  square 
miles,  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  Maine. 

The  Canal  Zone  (area  553  square  miles),  a  strip  10  miles  wide 
connecting  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  Republic.    That  portion  of  the  Republic  to  the  west 
of  the  CaneJ.  Zone  (between  the  Zone  and  Costa  Rica)  is  the  more  im- 
portant from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Two  moimtain  ranges,  with  elevations  reaching  11,000  feet,  ex- 

tend  the  length  of  the  country.   These  ranges  are  f j.a^ed  by  coastaj, 

^   Officially  known  as  Republica  de  Panama^ 

2/  Contrary  to  popular  impression,  the  main  axis  of  Panama  runs 
from  east  to  west,  rather  than  from  north  to  south.   The  direction 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal  is  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
rather  than  from  east  to  west,  as  is  commonly  supposed.   The  Carib- 
bean entrance  to  the  Canal  is  actually  west  of  the  Pacific  entrance. 

^  By  the  treaty  between  Panama  and  the  United  States,  signed 
November  18,  I903,  the  Canal  Zone,  site  of  the  Panama  Canal,  was 
leased  in  perpet\iity  to  the  United  States.   The  cities  of  Panama'  and 
Colon  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  ganama,  but 
certain  jurisdiction  was  granted  to  the  United  States  in  both  cities 
in  all  that  relates  to  sanitation  and  public  health.   For  the  rights 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  the  United  States  paid  to  Panama  10  million  dollars, 
and  250  thousand  dollars  yearly  beginning  9  years  after  the  date  of 
the  treaty.   A  new  treaty,  ratified  by  Panama  in  December  1936,  and 
by  the  United  States  in  July  1939,  increased  the  annual  payment  to 
430  thousand  balboas. 


plains  of  varying  widths  which  are  crossed  by  many  rivers j  in 
general,  the  southern  coastal  plain  is  narrower  than  the  northern. 
The  mountain  slopes  are  densely  forested.   The  fertile  valleys  and 
plateaus  between  the  two  ranges  provide  grazing  land  for  cattle,  and 
rich  soil  for  vegetables  and  tropical  fruits.   Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  land,  however,  is  actually  cultivated. 

In  general,  the  climate  of  Panama  is  tropical,  and  the  rainfall 
is  heavy.   But  in  the  interior,  where  the  elevations  are  greater,  the 
climate  is  milder  and  the  rainfall , more  moderate  than  in  the  coastal 
plains.   There  are  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry.   The  rainy 
season  extends  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of  December, 
with  the  heaviest  precipitation  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
season.   The  average  annual  rainfall  on  the  Atlantic  side  (at  Colon) 
is  129  inches;  on  the  Pacific  side  (at  Balboa  Heights)  it  is  69 
inches.   On  the  Atlantic  side  there  is  some  rainfall  dxiring  the  dry 
season. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  Republic  are  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  but  because  of  the  convenience  of  location,  most  of  the  trade 
passes  throxigh  the  Canal  Zone  cities  of  Balboa  (adjacent  to  Panama 
on  the  Pacific  side)  and  Cristobal  (adjacent  to  Colon  on  the  Atlantic 
side).    Bocas  del  Toro  and  Puerto  Armuelles  are  important  ports  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  but  largely  for  local  produce,  especially 

fruits  • 

1/  Under  the  treaty  of  1936  between  Panama  and  the  United  States, 
Panama  has  the  right  to  maintain  its  own  customs  houses  in  the  Canal 
Zone  ports. 


Except  for  the  Canal,  the  Panama  Railroad"' affords  the  only 
means  of  transportation  across  the  Isthmus.   A  modem  concrete  high- 
way extends  from  the  Pacific  side  to  Madden  Dam,  about  half  the 
distance  across  the  Isthmusj  construction  of  an  additional  25  miles 
of  roadway  is  required  to  provide  a  highway  from  Cololi  to  the  city 
of  Panama'.   Partial  lateral  transportation  within  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  provided  by  a  fine  paved  road  from  Panama  City  west  to  David 
(in  Chiriqui  Province  not  far  from  the  Costa  Rican  'jorder),  a  distance 
of  315  miles.   Eastward  from  Panama  City  a  highway  extends  to  Chepo, 
a  distance  of  about  4.5  miles.   These  roads  form  links  in  the  projected 
Pan  American  highway,  but  construction  of  the  difficult  portion  (about 
150  miles)  between  Chepo  and  the  Colombian  border,  and  of  an  «11 
weather  highway  between  David  and  the  Costa  Rican  frontier,  have 
not  as  yet  been  undertaken.^ 
Popxtlation. 

According  to  the  census  of  1930,  the  population  of  Panama  was 

4.67,000.   An  official  estimate  for  I940  placed  the  number  of  in~ 

3/ 
habitants  at  600,000,  or  about  18  persons  to  the  square  mile.   About 

1/  The  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  which  was  organized 
in  1849,  has  since  1904  been  owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 
In  addition  to  operating  about  48  miles  of  railroad  bet?/een  Colon  and 
the  city  of  Panama,  the  company  owns  real  estate  in  both  of  those 
cities  and  operates  commissaries  (retail  stores  selling  primarily  to 
Government  employees),  cargo-handling  activities  at  the  harbor 
terminals,  hotels,  coaling  plants,  a  steamship  line,  and  a  telephone 
system.   The  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  also  President  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  Company. 

2/  There  is  a  narrow  gage  railroad  of  about  150  miles  in  the  Bocas 
del  Toro  area,  but  this  is  chiefly  for  the  banana  trade.   In  the 
Province  of  Chiriqui  there  are  about  60  miles  of  track;  shorter  lines 
exist  in  other  areas. 

"^   The  civilian  uopulation  of  the  Canal  Zone  in  June  1939  was  28,978, 
and  of  this  number,  8,979  were  citizens  of  the  Unitea  States.  Employees 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  numbered  7,714. 


one-fourth  of  the  population,  however,  is  concentrated  in  the  tiro 
principal  cities  -  Panama  emd  Colon.   Panaaa  is  the  capital  and  chief 
oosBmepcial  city  of  the  Republic;  in  1940  it  had  a  population  of 
I22y000>.  In  the  same  year  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  a 
population  of  46,000»   Other  cities  and  toims  (with  their  popula- 
tions in  1930)  include:   David,  16,000;  PenonomI,  16,000;  Santiago, 
14.,600,  Las  Tablas,  13,000;  Bocag  del  Toro,  9,300;  La  Palma,  8,800; 
and  Chitre',  6,500.^ 

According  to  the  census  of  1930,  53  percent  of  the  population  of 
Panama  consisted  of  ■estizos;  17  pere«sit  of  Europeans;  15  percent 
of  Negroes;  9  percent  of  Indians;  5  percent  of  mulattos;  and  1 
percent  of  Orientals.   Persons  in  domestic  occupations  and  services 
constituted  27  percent  of  the  population  in  1930.   Producers  (in- 
cluding farmers,  fishermen,  fruit  growers,  and  cattle  raisers)  ac- 
counted for  18  percent,  students  for  13  percent,  industrial  employees 
and  persons  preparing  products  for  marketing  or  consumption  for  9  per- 
cent, merchants  for  1  percent,  and  miscellaneous  (including  Indians) 
for  32  percent.   The  language  of  Panama  is  Spanish,  but  English  is 

widely  spoken  in  business  circles. 

Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Much  of  the  economic  activity  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is 

closely  associated  with  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers  between 

the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.   Apart  from  this,  Panama  is 

1/  The  principal  cities  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  the  capital,  Balboa 
(at  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  Canal),  and  Cristobal  (at  the 
Atlantic  entrance). 


essenti&Uy  an  Egricultural  country,  although  there  is  some  commer- 
cJal  exploitation  of  pastoral,  forest,  and  water  resources.   The 
agricultural  importance  of  Panama  as  it  relates  to  international 
trade,  however,  is  a  recent  development.  During  the  colonial  period 
little  attention  was  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising;  most 
foodstuffs  as  well  as  other  commodities  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
Isthmus  were  imported  from  Spain,  from  other  parts  of  Central  America, 
and  from  Spanish  South  America.   The  recent  development  of  bananas 
and  cacao  has  provided  Panama  with  a  sovirce  of  considerable  wealth. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  population,  hovvever,  is  engaged  in  agri- 
cultvire,  and  a  large  part  of  the  country's  area  is  not  evil tiva ted. 
In  recent  years,  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Government  to  encourage 
the  settlement  of  farmers  on  land  in  the  interior,  and  to.  stimulate 
the  production  of  certain  agricultural  products  which  are  now  imported, 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Balboa 
in  1513  until  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Uanai  in  1914.»  the  Isthums 
of  Panama  served  as  an  entrepot,  and  the  chief  income  of  the  country 
during  this  period  was  derived  from  activities  associated  with  the 
treinsportation  of  goods  and  passengers  across  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  separating  the  two  oceans.    With  the  establishment  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  completion  of  the  Canal,  allowing  continuous 
passage  for  vessels  without  transshipping  goods  and  passengers,  some 

\J  Until  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Railroad  in  1855»  the  passage 
was  accomplished  either  entirely  by  mule  trains,  or  partly  by  mule 
train  and  partly  by  small  boats  which  utilized  the  Rio  Chagre  during 
the  rainy  season. 


of  these  functions  were  lost*.   But  the  great  increase  in  the  volume 
of  freight  and  in  the  number  of  passengers  crossing  the  Isthmufa  by 
way  of  the  Canal  has  given  to  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  a 
lucrative  toxirist  trade  and  a  trade  in  commodities  for  the  supply  of 
vessels.   The  extent  to  urtiich  the  prosperity  of  Panama  depends  upon 
the  Panama  Canal  and  related  activities  may  be  gaged  from  statistics 
of  treiffic  through  the  Canal.   During  the  fiscal  year  1939,  for 
example,  5,903  ships  passed  through  the  Canal.   Vessels  calling  at 
Canal  ports  in  that  year  carried  a  total  of  nearly  119,000  transient 
passengers,  in  addition  to  an  even  larger  number  of  seamen.    More- 
over, the  sale  of  commodities  and  services  to  the  employees  and 
residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  United  States  Army  and  Navy 

personnel  provides  an  important  source  of  business  to  the  merchants 

2/ 

of  Panama. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  Panama  are  bananas,  cacao 
beans,  coconuts,  coffee,  and  sugar.   Rice,  com,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton are  also  grown,  as  well  as  a  wide  range  of  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables.   Bananas,  cacao  beans,  and  coconuts  are  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  exports. 

Panama  ranks  sixth  among  the  Latin  American  countries  in  the  ex- 
port of  bananas,  the  production  of  which  is  largely  controlled  by 

l/  In  1938  members  of  the  crews  of  ships  calling  at  Canal  ports 
numbered  more  than  401  thousand. 

2/  No  private  business  enterprise  is  permitted  in  the  Canal  Zone 
except  cable  offices,  shipping  companies,  or  other  organizations 
performing  functions  directly  related  to  the  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  Canal, 


two  United  States  companies.   One  of  these  possesses  large  planta- 
tions in  the  Provinces  of  Chiriqui  and  Bocas  del  Toroj  the  other 
pxirchases  bananas  from  private  growers  in  the  Provinces  of  Colon, 
Panama,  and  Darien,  and  in  the  Canal  Zone.   In  the  3  years  1936-1938, 
annual  average  exports  of  bananas  amounted  to  6  million  bunches  of  50 
pounds  each,  practically  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 
Bananas  customarily  account  for  three-fifths  or  more  of  all  exports, 
in  terms  of  value. 

A  fine  quality  of  cacao  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui j 
coconuts  are  grown  chiefly  by  Indians  in  the  San  Bias  region.   Ex- 
ports of  cacao  beans  in  1938  amounted  to  8.9  million  pounds,  and  those 
of  coconuts  to  5.2  million  nuts.   Customarily,  sufficient  sxigar  and 
coffee  are  produced  in  Panama  to  supply  the  domestic  demand.   In 
1938,  production  of  sugar,  which  totaled  about  92  thousand  bags  of 
100  poimds,  was  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements.   Exports  of 
coffee  are  negligible.   Although  some  rice  is  grown  in  Panama,  the 
greater  part  of  that  cons\imed  within  the  country  must  be  imported. 

Cattle-raising  is  important  in  Panama.   In  1936  there  were 

estimated  to  be  4-50  thousand  cattle  in  the  country,  most  of  them  of  a 

small  native  breed.   Most  of  the  meat  is  consiimed  within  the  country 

or  exported  to  the  Canal  Zone.   In  1938,  fresh  beef  ranked  third  and 

cattle  hides  sixth  among  Panama's  exports,  being  valued  at  182 

thousand  dollars  and  51  thousand,  respectively. 

1/  Bananas  also  form  an  important  export  from  the  Canal  Zone. In 
the  3  years  1936-1938,  annual  exports  from  the  Zone  averaged  1.6  mil- 
lion blanches  of  50  pounds  each. 


Uanj  mlnerale  are  fovmd  in  Panama,  but  only  gold  and  salt  are 
mined  on  a  commercial  basis.   Deposits  of  silver,  copper,  manganese, 
coal,  iron,  lead,  and  asbestos  also  exis^.    The  minerals  are 
located  chiefly  in  the  interior,  toward  the  Colombian  border,  and 
transportation  presents  a  serious  problem.   The  mangtmese  deposits 
are  reported  to  be  extensive,  but  of  such  low  grade  as  to  preclude 
their  development  at  present. 

The  forest  resources  of  Panama  are  extensive.   More  than  50 
species  of  commercially  valuable  cabinet,  building,  and  dye  woods  are 
foxmd,  including  a  fine  type  of  mahogany.   Other  forest  products  in- 
clude tagua  nuts  (vegetable  ivory,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons), 
toquilla  straw  (used  in  hat  making),  copaiba  (a  resinoios  substance 
used  for  medicinal  purposes),  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha  (a  root  used 
for  medicinal  purposes),  balata  (a  gum  resembling  gutta  percha),  and 
rubber.   Tagua  nuts,  balata,  rubber,  and  hardwoods  are  exported  in 
small  quantities. 

Products  of  the  adjacent  waters  are  also  a  source  of  some  wealth 

of  Panama,   Mother-of-pearl  shells,  the  most  important  export  of 

marine  products,  were  exported  to  the  value  of  25  thousand  dollars  in 

1937,   Other  marine  products  include  pearls,  found  off  the  Pearl 

Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  and  along  the  Pacific  coastj  tortoise 

shell,  off  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  coral  and  sponges,  off  both  coasts. 

Sea  salt  is  produced  by  evapoiation  at  Aguadulce,on  the  Pacific  coast. 

1/  The  value  of  gold  production  in  1939  was  estimated  to  be  105 
thousand  dollars.   Some  silver  and  copper  have  been  mined,  but  the 
qiiantities  have  been  small. 


There  are  few  manufactToring  industries  in  Panama;  for  the  most 
part  production  is  confined  to  consumer  goods.   The  principal  prod- 
ucts manufactured  are  sugar,  beer,  rum,  whisky,  candy,  shoes,  men's 
and  women's  ready-made  clothing,  leather  goods,  perfumes,  soap, 
candles,  felt  and  straw  hats,  tobacco  products,  canned  milk,  lumber, 
wood  boxes,  mahogany  fumittire,  and  floor  tile. 

Statistics  of  foreign  investments  in  Panama,  other  than  those  of 

the  United  States,  are  not  available.   United  States  direct  invest- 

1/ 

ments  in  Panama  at  the  end  of  1936  amounted  to  26.7  million  dollars. 

Wo  data  are  available  shovidng  the  distribution  of  these  investments 

by  economic  groups.   The  United  States  portfolio  of  Panamanian 

2/ 
securities  in  1935  was  estimated  to  be  l6.8  million  dollars.-' 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  Panama 
In  1938  Panama  ranked  fourth  in  foreign  trade  among  the  six 
republics  of  Central  America.   In  that  year,  with  domestic  exports 
valued  at  3.7  million  dollars,  Panama  furnished  7  percent  of  the  value 
of  all  commodities  exported  from  these  Central  American  countries. 
Imports,  however,  amounted  to  17.7  million  dollars,  or  more  than  24. 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  their  imports, 

l/  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in  For- 
eign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12.   "Direct"  investments  are  defined  as 
all  United  States  investments  in  those  foreign  corporations  or  enter- 
prises which  are  controlled  by  a  person  or  small  group  of  persons 
(corporate  or  natural)  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
management  of  which  such  person  or  group  has  an  important  voice. 

2/  Cleona  Levris,  America's  Stake  in  International  Investments,  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1938,  p.  655.   "Portfolio"  investments  are  de- 
fined as  equity  and  other  security  investments  in  foreign-controlled 
corporations,  and  investments  in  the  security  issues  of  foreign 
governments  or  subdivisions  thereof. 
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The  extent  to  iMch  Panama  is  still,  as  in  the  colonial  period, 
dependent  upon  invisible  exports  may  be  gaged  by  the  figures  for  the 
balance  of  trade.  Merchandise  imports  are  now,  as  then,  greatly  in 
excess  of  merchandise  exports.   In  the  decade  1929-1938,  average 
annual  imports  into  Panama  (including  goods  subsequently  reexported) 
amounted  to  15.7  million  dollars,  as  compared  with  annual  average 
domestic  exports  of  3*A  million  dollars.    In  the  3  years  1936-1938 
the  recorded  import  balance,  as  thus  computed,  ranged  from  13 .9 
million  to  17.8  million  dollfiirs,  total  imports  exceeding  domestic  ex- 
ports by  an  average  of  nearly  4-00  percent.   In  Panama's  balance  of 
pajiuents,  this  difference  is  made  up  in  part  by  the  sale  of  domestic 
and  imported  commodities,  and  the  rendering  of  services,  to  toiorists 
and  crews  of  ships  calling  at  Canal  ports,  and  to  the  residents  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Canal  Zone.-'  A  pau-t  of  these  sales  is 
officially  recorded  as  reexports.   In  the  3  years  1936-1938,  reex- 
ports from  Panama  averaged  nearly  4  million  dollars  annually,  about 
nine-tenths  of  which  represented  reexports  to  the  Canal  Zone  and 

l/  The  Panamanian  monetary  unit  -  the  balboa  -  is  equivalent  to  the 
Iftiited  States  dollar.   Export  values  employed  by  Panama  (as  declared 
by  merchants  and  verified  by  the  customs)  are  f .o.b.  Panamanian  port 
or  frontier,  incl\ading  export  duties,  except  for  bananas.   Valvies 
for  exports  of  bananas  are  official  valuations  per  \init  of  qxiantity, 
revised  semiannually.   Import  values  employed  by  Panama  are  as  de- 
clared by  merchants  and  verified  by   the  customs,  f .o.b.  place  and  date 
of  consignment,  as  per  consular  invoice,  including  consular  fees. 

2/  Under  emergency  regulations  effective  December  1,  1939,  United 
States  army  posts  in  the  Canal  Zone  receive  their  supplies  of  food- 
stuffs direct  from  the  United  States.   While  this  reduces  the  partic- 
ipation of  Panamanian  merchants  in  the  trade  with  the  Canal  Zone,  it 
is  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  recent  expansion  of  employment  in 
the  Canal  Zone  resulting  fr<MB  the  construction  of  the  new  canal  locks, 
and  the  augmentation  of  United  States  army  and  navy  personnel.   Part 
of  the  additional  pxirchasing  power  thus,   created  will  no  doubt  be  uti- 
lized by  Canal  Zone  residents  for  purchases  in  the  Republic. 
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ship  supplies  and  tourist  purchases.   In  1937,  Panama's  total  im- 
ports were  eqvial  to  $39 .S?  per  capita  and  its  exports  of  dofflestio 
merchandise  to  $7.4-3,  as  compared  with  $22.90  and  $25.10,  reepectively, 
for  the  United  States, 
nrtmme-rp.ial  policy  of  Panama. 

Since  Panama  became  an  independent  State  in  1903,  its  tariff 
has  provided  a  single  coltum  of  rates  from  which  no  conventional  re- 
ductions have  been  made.   Preferential  tariff  treatment  is  not 
accorded  to  any  nation.   Moreover,  neither  foreign  exchange  restric- 
tions ^nor  quantitative  limitations  on  imports  have  been  established, 
Panama  does  not  have  an  unconditional  most-favored-nation  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  but  does  have  such  agreements  with  the  Ttadted 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Prior  to  1932,  import  duties  were  chiefly  ad  valorem,  the  typical 
duty  being  15  percent.   A  new  scale  of  duties  took  effect  April  1, 
1932.   The  new  tfiiriff  imposed  high  specific  duties  on  certain 
articles  similar  to  national  products.   Before  the  new  schedule  was 

placed  in  effect,  however,  some  of  the  duties  were  eliminated  and 

2/ 
others  were  reduced. 

nith  the  object  of  stimulating  the  tourist  trade  and  entrepot 
bvisiness,  the  Government  of  Panama  again  revised  the  tariff  schedule 

1/  Panama  does  not  issue  paper  money,  but  does  issue  silver,  nickel, 
and  copper  coins.   United  States  paper  money  and  coins,  however, 
circulate  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cvanr&aey, 

2/  On  March  23,  1932.   The  new  scale  of  duties  had  been  enacted 
on  December  26,  1931. 
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on  December  28,  193A,  effective  June  1,  1935.   This  tariff  provided 
for  the  exemption  from  duty  of  about  600  noncompetitive  import  com- 
modities.   Article  2  of  the  tariff  law  provided  for  a  refund  of 
duty  on  articles  reexported  from  Panama.   Provision  was  also  made 

for  the  free  entry  of  machinery  and  raw  materials  imported  for  the  use 

2/ 
of  industries  established  within  the  Republic     At  the  same  time, 

the  tax  on  steamship  agencies  whose  vessels  carry  cargo  or  passengers 
destined  for  the  Republic  was  discontinued,  and  a  surcharge  of  50  per- 
cent ad  valorem  was  placed  on  merchandise  imported  through  banks,  com- 
mission agents,  or  other  persons  operating  in  territory  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  (such  as  the  Canal  Zone).   An  import 
tariff  law,  effective  December  30,  1936,  placed  eight  items  on  the 
free  list,  reduced  the  duty  on  one,  and  increased  the  duty  on  another. 
All  of  the  commodities  involved  were  of  primary  interest  to  the 
domestic  soap  industry,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  were  confined 
to  those  firms  meeting  the  requirements  with  respect  to  the  percentage 
of  Panamanian  labor  employed. 

On  Janusxy  28,  1937,  the  National  Assembly  passed  a  bill  reform- 
ing the  basic  tariff  law.   About  48  tariff  items  were  transferred 
from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list,  and  duties  were  reduced  on  31« 
The  rates  on  about  15  others  were  increased,  and  at  least  6  articles 

l/  These  commodities,  however,  pay  a  5  percent  ad  valorem  cons^^lar 
fee  on  invoices. 

2/  To  obtain  this  privilege,  such  industries  must  conform  to  the 
laws  of  Panama  regarding  the  percentage  of  Panamanian  labor  employed 
(75  percent),  and  to  certain  other  requirements. 
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prevlouely  on  the  free  list  were  made  dutiable.   In  order  further  to 
foster  the  development  of  those  national  industries  based  on  indigenous 
raw  materials )  import  duties  were  increased  on  hats  and  tile  products 

by  an  executive  decree  of  August  23,  1939#  based  on  a  law  of  1938. 

1/   , 

The  present  tariff  of  Panama  is  primarily  for  revenue,    al- 

thovigh  tariffs  have  been  established  in  favor  of  certain  national  in- 
dustries.  The  principal  protected  products  are  sugar,  rice,  con- 
densed milk,  liquors,  soap,  shoes,  hats,  ceramic  products,  and 
furnitxxre.   Some  of  the  import  duties  are  specific,  based  on  net> 
legal,  or  gross  weight;  others  are  ad  valorem.   The  ad  valorem  rates 
range  from  5  to  4.0  percent,  but  in  most  instances  are  15  percent. 

The  Executive  of  Panama  has  several  powers  to  alter  import  duties. 
A  law  of  December  27,  1938,  establishing  an  income  and  real  estate 
tax,  granted  authority  to  the  Executive  to  reduce  import  duties  inso- 
far as  the  revenue  returns  from  such  taxes  permit.   A  law  effective 
May  4.,  1937,  authorized  the  Executive  to  increase  consxilar  fees  within 
narrow  limits,  and  to  impose  a  large  but  limited  increase  in  the  im- 
port duty  on  cooking  chocolate  when  adequate  supplies  are  produced  in 
Panama.   A  law  of  December  28,  1934-,  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
import  duty  on  shoes  if  deemed  appropriate  in  the  national  interest. 
By  a  law  of  December  2J!^,   1934-,  the  Executive  is  empowered  to  renova 
duties  from  commodities  not  produced  in  Panama  in  order  to  develop  the 
tourist  trade,  provided  the  decrees  are  issued  at  least  120  days  before 


1/  In  the  biennial  budget  for  1939-1940,  which  amounted  to  22.8 
million  dollars,  27.4  percent  of  the  total  budgetary  revenue  con- 
sisted of  import  duties.  Internal  taxes  accounted  for  20.7  per- 
cent, patrimonial  revenues  (largely  Canal  annuities)  for  15.7  per- 
cent, public  health  revenues  for  10.9  percent,  and  other  revenues 
for  25.3  percent. 
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wiking  effect.   The  Executive  is  not  authorized  to  put  into  force 
import  duty  reductions  provided  in  commercial  agreements  prior  to 
legislative  approval. 

Export  duties  levied  by  Panama  include  those  on  bananas,  manga- 
nese ore,  Perilla  gum,  niepero  gum,  ipecac,  rubber,  and  timber  from 
public  lands.    The  export  duty  on  balata  was  removed  in  1931?  and 
that  on  pearl  shells  in  1932. 

A  law  of  December  28,  193A,  created  a  Panamanian  Tariff  Commis- 
sion.  The  specified  duties  of  the  Commission  were  to  recommend  to 
the  Executive  each  year  the  tariff  ajnendments  which  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  to  study 

any  revisions  or  additions  to  the  tariff  or  the  customs  system  recom- 

2/ 
mended  at  any  time  by  the  Executive. 

Expor^ts  from  Panama. 

Trend .  -  The  export  trade  of  Panama  (danestic  exports)  is  charac- 
terized by  the  dominance  of  one  commodity  -  bananas  -  and  by  the  im- 

1/ 
portance  of  the  United  States  as  a  customer.    Exports  from  Panama 

to  the  world  and  to  the  United  States,  in  the  period  192^-1938,  are 

shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

1/  The  rates,  specified  in  the  Tariff  Law  of  February  11,  1925, 
are  as  follows:  Manganese  ore,  25  cents  per  ton;  Perilla  gum  and 
nispero  gum,  $6  per  quintal;  ipecac,  $2  per  quintal;  rubber,  $1  per 
quintal;  and  timber,  $2  per  1,000  board  feet.   The  export  duty  on 
bananas  was  originally  1  cent  per  bunch,  but  in  1934-  was  increased  to 
2  cents  per  bunch.   The  duty  on  Perilla  gum  was  removed  in  1927,  but 
re-levied  in  1929.   (The  Panamanian  quintal  is  equivalent  to  220.4-6 
pounds.) 

2/  A  law  of  January  28,  1937,  added  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Assembly  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  the  reexport  trade,  see  the  section  on  re- 
exports • 
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The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  here- 
inafter presented,  was  a  peak  year  in  exports  both  to  the  world  and 
to  the  United  States.   Domestic  exports  to  all  countries  in  that  year 
were  lA  percent  above  the  average  for  the  5  years  1924-1928,  while  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  were  19  percent  above  the  5-y©ar  average. 

Exports  (excluding  reexports)  from  Panama  in  1929  were  valued  at 

1/ 
4..1  million  dollars.    By  1932  they  had  declined  to  2  million  dollars, 

or  43  percent  of  their  1929  value.   After  1932  exports  increased 

regularly,  again  reaching  4-.1  million  dollars  in  1937.   In  1938  they 

declined  to  3.7  million  dollars,  or  90  percent  of  the  1929  level. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  domestic  exports  from  Panama  in 

1939  amoxinted  to  3*5  million  dollars,  a  decline  of  about  7  percent 

from  1938.   The  decline  in  1939  is  attributable  largely  to  the 

smaller  voliuae  and  value  of  e^qports  of  bananas. 


]_/  The  Panftpifininn  monetary  unit  -  the  balboa  -  is  eq\iivalent  to 
the  United  States  dollar. 
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Table  1.-  Panaaa:  Trade  with  ihe   world,  1924-1^38 
(In  thouaands  of  U.S.  dollarB)Jy 


Tear 


Exports 
(donestlc) 


Imports 
(a;eneral) 


1924  - 

1925  - 

1926  - 

1927  - 

1928  - 


1929  - 

1930  - 

1931  - 

1932  - 

1933  - 


193A 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


3,008 
3,680 
3,538 
3,910 
A,113 

4,U4 
3,302 
2,608 
2,006 
2,559 

3,638 
3,993 
3,994 
4,070 
3,7U 


13,769 
16,129 
15,740 
14,700 
16,182 

19,278 

18,337 

13,492 

8,853 

9,296 

13,574 
15,945 
18,990 
21,828 
17,651 


T/    The  balboa  is  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  de 
Estadistica,  Republica  de  Panama,  1934  (1924-1934  import  statistics); 
Boletin  de  Estadi^stica,  January-December  (1934-1938  statistics); 
and  Boletjfn  de  Estadi^stica  (all  other  statistics) . 
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Table  2.  -  Panama: 


Trade  with  the  United  States, 
1924-19331/ 


(Value  in  thousands 


of  U.S.  dollars] 
(domestic) 


1/  Statistics  do  not  include  trade  with  the  Canal  Zone,  which  is 
the  ultimate  destination  of  a  substantial  part  of  Panamanian  imports 
and  is  the  second  market  for  Panamanian  exports  (see  table  5) • 

2/  The  balboa  is  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

Source:  Compil,ed  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Boletin  de 
Estadistica,  Republica  de  Panama  (1924-1933  statistics)}^  Anuario 
de  Estadjfstica  (1934  statistics);  and  Boletin  de  Estadistica, 
January-December  (1935-1938  statistics). 
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Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  exports  from  Panama  are  not  avail- 
able.  The  effect  of  fluctuations  in  prices  and  quantities  on  the 
export  trade,  however,  is  partially  indicated  by  statistics  for  the 
leading  export  commodities  -  bananas  and  cacao  beans  -  which  in  the 
decade  1929-1938  constituted  from  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of 
total  exports,  in  terms  of  value.   The  quantities  of  bananas  and 
cacao  beans  exported,  and  the  average  unit  values,  indicate  that  the 
decline  in  exports  from  Panama  from  1929  to  1932,  and  the  subsequent 
recovery,  may  be  attributed  more  to  variations  in  the  quantities 
exported  than  to  fluctuations  in  prices. 

Quantities,  values,  and  unit  values  of  bananas  and  cacao  beans, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  3.   Exoorts  of 
bananas  declined  by  about  two-thirds  between  1929  and  1932  -  from 
4*7  million  bunches=-  to  1.5  million  bunches.   Reported  average  unit 
values  in  the  same  period,  however,  increased  by  about  88  percent 
(from  10.629  to  |1.181  per  bvinch)  .-^   The  quantity  of  bananas 
exported  increased  after  1932,  reaching  6.4  million  bunches  in  1938, 
or  137  percent  of  the  1929  level.   Reported  average  unit  values, 
however,  declined  sharply  from  $1,181  per  bunch  in  1932  to  IO.A35 
per  bunch  in  1936 j  they  continued  at  approximately  the  1936  level 
in  both  1937  and  1938. 


y     Bunches  of  50  pounds. 

2/  Reported  unit  values  for  exports  of  bananas  from  Panama  in  1932 
were  high  as  compared  with  those  from  other  Latin  American  producing 
countries.   This  may  be  explained  in  large  part  by  the  arbitrary 
valuations  placed  on  such  exports  by  Panama.   Such  valuations  do  not 
necessarily  have  a  direct  relationship  to  market  prices. 
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Exports  of  cacao  beans  declined  from  6.2  million  pounds  in  1929  to 
1,A.  million  pounds  in  1932,  a  decline  of  somewhat  more  thpn  three- 
fourths.   Average  unit  values  in  the  same  period,  however,  declined  by- 
less  than  one-fourth.   Exports  increased  sharply  after  1932;  in  1937 
they  reached  12.6  million  pounds,  more  than  double  the  quantity  exported 
in  1929.   In  1933  exports  declined  to  8.9  million  pounds,  but  were  still 
nearly  50  percent  in  excess  of  those  for  1929.   Unit  values  increased 
somewhat  in  1936.   In  1937,  however,  they  returned  approximately  to  the 
level  in  1932,  and  in  1938  declined  still  further. 
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Table  3*  -  Panama:  Exports  of  selected  coiBmoditles,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


CoHunodity 


1929  :  1932 


1936 


1937  *  1938 


Bananas,  1,000  bunches  of 

50  lbs.  

Cacao  beans,  1,000  lbs.  - 


Quant4ty 


A,678 
6,186 


1,463 
1.4U 


5,825 

9,451 


:  5,838 

:  12,637 


6,400 
8,909 


Value  (1.000  U.S.  dollarsjj/ 


Bananas  

Cacao  beans  — 


Bananas,  bunch  of  50  lbs. 
Cacao  beans,  lb.  


2,941  »2/i^728 


472  J 


85  t 


2,537 
617 


2,578 
759 


2,755 
442 


Uuit  value  (U^S.  dollars),,  , 


v: 


0.629  :£/1.181  1     0.435 

.076  :   .059  :   .065 

t       : 


0.442 
.060 


0.430 
.050 


_   The  balboa  is  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

2/  Reported  unit  values  for  exports  of  bananas  from  Panama  in  1932 
were  high  as  compared  with  those  from  ether  Latin  American  producing 
countries.   This  may  be  explained  in  large  part  by  the  arbitrary  valu- 
ations placed  on  such  exports  by  Panama.   Such  valuations  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  direct  relationship  to  market  prices. 

Source!  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  official  annual 
and  monthly  statistics  of  Panama. 
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ComTX)8ltion»  -  The  export  trade  of  Panama  (excluding  reexports) 
consists  principally  of  two  commodities  -  bananas  and  cacao  beans*  In 
the  decade  1929-1938  these  two  products  accounted  for  from  three-fourths 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  all  exports.   Other  important  commodi- 
ties exported  from  Panama  include  fresh  beef,  gold,  coconuts,  cattle 
hides,  and  mother-of-pearl  shells.   Minor  exports  include  tuna  fish, 
balata,  tagua  nuts,  tortoise  shell,  reptile  skins,  h£^ts  of  straw  or 
other  fiber,  and  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods  in  the  log.  Domestic 
exports  from  Panama,  by  principal  commodities,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  table  U* 

For  every  individual  commodity  shown  in  table  U     there  was  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932.  The  decline 
is  attributable  to  the  greatly  decreased  quantity  of  experts  of  bananas 
(reported  unit  values  having  increased  markedly),  and  to  the  decline, 
both  in  quantities  and  in  prices,  of  other  export  commodities*   All 
commodities  showed  increases  in  dollar  value  in  1937  as  compared  with 
1932;  the  value  of  cacao  beans  in  1937  was  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
for  1929.   Exports  of  fresh  beef  were  important  in  1937;  no  exports 
were  recorded  in  1929  or  1932. 

For  the  principal  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values 
of  exports  in  1938  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Bananas,  94- 
percent;  cacao  beans,  9^  percent;  coconuts,  2U   percent;  and  cattle 
hides,  39  percent. 
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The  ratio  of  exports  of  bananas  (based  on  the  arbitrary  valuation) 
to  total  domestic  exports  in  the  decade  1929-1933  ranged  from  63  percent 
U936)  to  86  percent  (1932)  of  the  total  value.   In  1938  it  i»as  IK 
percent.   The  share  of  cacao  beans,  the  second  ranking  export  commod- 
itjjr,  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  decade,  varying  from  4  percent 
in  1932  to  19  percent  in  1937;  in  1938  it  was  12  percent. 

Fresh  beef,  no  exports  of  which  were  recorded  in  1929  and  1932, 
occupied  fourth  place  in  exports  in  1937  and  third  place  in  1933,  with 
shares  of  U   percent  and  5  percent,  respectively.   Exports  of  gold 
have  varied  considerably;  in  recent  years  they  have  been  more  impoiv 
tant  than  in  1929  and  1932.   In  1936,  exports  of  gold  accounted  for 
more  than  11  percent  of  total  domestic  exports.   In  1937  and  1938 
they  constituted  more  than  K   percent. 

Coconuts  were  an  important  export  from  Panama  in  1929,  I'orming  7 
percent  of  the  total,  but  in  the  period  1936-1938  they  constituted 
only  from  2  to  3  percent.   Exports  of  cattle  hides  and   •+her-of-pearl 
shells  have  fluctuated  considerably,  both  in  value  and  in  share  of 
total  exports  (see  table  4-)  •   The  decline  in  exports  of  cattle  hides 
after  1929  is  attributable  to  the  development  of  a  domestic  shoe  indus- 
try.  All  export  commodities,  other  than  those  mentioned  above,  corv- 
stituted  less  than  2  percent  of  total  domestic  exports  from  Panama  in 
1938. 

Reexports.-  In  reoent  years,  reexports  from  Panama  have  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  country's  export  trade.   In  1929  and  1932,  recorded 
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reexports  amo\mted  to  only  119  thousand  dollars  and  56  thousand  dollars, 
respectively.   In  1934-,  however,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  tourist 
tre.de  and  the  reexport  trade,  Panaaa  adopted  a  new  tariff  schedule 
providing  for  exemption  fr<»  duty  of  about  600  noncompetitive  import 
commodities.   In  1937  other  import  items  were  removed  from  the  du- 
tiable list,  and  duties  were  reduced  on  a  number  of  commodities. 
Following  the  adoption  of  these  two  measures,  reexports  increased 
sharply.   They  were  valued  at  3.4.  million  dollars  in  1936,  at  4., 5 
million  in  1937,  at  3.9  million  in  1933,  and  at  3.3  million  in  1939. 
In  1937  and  1938  they  exceeded  the  valiie  of  domestic  exports.   These 
reexports  consist  in  part  of  merchandise  purchased  by  residents  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  by  tourists  and  members  of  the  crews  of  ships 
calling  at  Canal  ports,  and  in  part  of  commodities  reexported  comner- 
cially  from  Panama  to  other  countries.   In  1938,  nearly  nine- tenths 
of  the  value  of  reexports  represented  exports  to  the  Canal  Zone,  ship 
supplies,  and  tourist  purchases. 

Destination.  -  The  principal  markets  for  domestic  exports  from 
Panaaa  in  1938,  with  share  of  the  total  value  taken  by  each  country, 
were  the  United  States,  39  percent;  the  Canal  Zone,  5  percent;  and 
Germany,  U  percent.   Other  markets  in  that  year  included  Colombia, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Costa  Hica,  and  Italy,   Exports  from  Panaxaa  to 
selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in 
table  5.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  6« 
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The  United  States  is  regularly  the  principsuL  market  for  exports 
from  Panfuna,  its  share  of  the  total  value  in  the  decade  1929^-1938 
varying  from  39  percent  (1938)  to  96  percent  (1932),   The  "value  of 
United  States  purchases  rajiged  from  1.9  million  dollars  (1932)  to  3.9 
million  (1929);  in  1938  it  was  3.3  million  dollars. 

Of  the  remaining  major  commercial  nations,  Germangr  has  been  the 
onl^'"  export  market  of  consequence.   Its  share  in  the  Panamanian  export 
trade  in  1938  was  U  percent, ,as  compared  with  1  percent  in  1929,  1932, 
and  1936.   The  value  of  German  purchases  varieu  from  20  thousand  dol- 
lars (1932)  to  14-8  thousand  dollars  (1938).   The  proportion  of  ex- 
ports absorbed  b7  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  slightly  more  than 
1  percent  (54-  thousand  dollars)  in  1929  to  less  than  1  percent  {J23 
thousand  dollars)  in  1938.   In  none  of  the  years  shown  in  table  5  did 
the  combined  shares  of  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  reach  1  percent  of 
total  exports. 

Exports  from  Panama  to  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
negligible^  in  1937  they  were  valued  at  11  thousand  dollars.   Domes- 
tic exports  to  the  Canal  Zone,  however,  are  fairly  substantial.   In 
1937  they  amoimted  to  I64  thousand  dollars,  or  4  percent  of  total 
exports,  and  in  1938  to  182  thousand  dollars,  or  5  percent  of  the 
total. 
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Table  6.  -  Panaiaa}  Foreign  trade,  by  geographic  areas  and 
principal  countries,  in  1937 

(Value  in  thousanda  of  U.  S.  dollars)^ 


Exports 


y 


Exported  to  - 


Western  Uemisi^eret 

UNITED  STATES  

Canal  Zone  

Canada  


All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 


Total 

Europe: 
Germany  - 


United  Kingdom 

France  ■-■ 

Italy 


All  other  European 
countries  


Total 


Asia} 
Japan 


All  other  Asiatic 
countries  


Total 

Africa  

Oceania  — 


Grand  total 


Value 


3,698 

164 

18 

20 


Jt900 


103 
11 


261 


4,070 


Percent 
of  total 
exports 


90.9 

4.0 

.4 


95.8 


2.5 

l.l 

.3 

1/ 

.1 


J^ 


y 


^ 


Imports  1/ 


Imported  from  - 


Value 


: Percent 
:of  total 
; imports 


: We stern  Hemisphere: 

:  UNITED  STATES  

t   Canal  Zone  

:  Cuba  

Chile  


Canada -: 

All  other  Western     : 
Hemisphere  countries  : 

Total :] 

: 


: {Europe: 

: t  United  Kingdom  — 

Germany  

France  


:  t 
:  t 
:  t 
:  t 

.:: 
:t 
: : 

,: : 
:  t 


Netherlands 

Belgium  

Italy 


All  other  European 

countries  

Total  


1  :Asia: 

; :   Japan 

;:  China 

: :  All  other  Asiatic 
; :   countries  


Total  — 


: 


-  :: Africa 
:: 

.1  ::0ceanla  

: : 

: : Country  not  shown  — 
100.0  ::        Grand  total 

:  t 


11,357 
626 
148 
129 
108: 


52.0 

2.9 

.7 

.6 

.5 


684:   3.1 


13.052;  59.8 


1,275: 
1,169: 
673» 
389: 
159: 
U4 

.128 


4i347 


5.8 
5.4 
3.1 
1.8 
.7 
.7 


19.9 


3,089:  14.1 
886:   4.1 


— :    101 


4.076 


18.7 


U 
334 


-iL 


.1 

1.5 


-:  21,828:  100.0 


1/  The  balboa  is  equivalent  to  the  United  States  dollar.   2/  Domestic  exports. 
ftillioQ  and  specie  are  Included.   Parcel  post  is  excluded.   Transit  and  trans- 
ahlpaent  trade  is  excluded.   2^  General  imports.  Bullion,  specie,  and  parcel 
post  are  included.   Transit  and  transshipment  trade  is  excluded. 

y  Less  than  $500.   1/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Coapiled  try   the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commlssloa  froB  Boletln  de  Estadistlca, 
(monthly  issues)  January-Deoember  1937. 
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Practically  all  exports  of  bananas  from  Panama  go  to  the  United 
States.   The  United  States  customarilv  has  also  taken  all  exports  of 
gold  and  coconuts,  as  well  as  almost  all  exports  of  cattle  hides  and 
the  greater  part  of  exports  of  cacao  beans.   In  1938,  however,  Germany 
made  heavy  purchases  of  cacao  beans  from  Panama.   All  exports  of  fresh 
beef  are  shipped  to  the  Canal  Zone,   In  recent  years  mother-of-pearl 
shells  have  been  exported  principally  to  Germany,   Among  the  minor 
products,  all  exports  of  'earls  have  customarily  gone  to  France;  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  the  principal  -"urchasers 
of  balata,  the  United  States  of  woods,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many of  tortoise  shell. 
Imports  into  Panama. 

Trend,  -  Significant  features  of  the  import  trade  of  Panama  in  the 
decade  1929-1938  include  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  its 
position  as  the  dominant  supplier  of  imports,  and  the  sharp  iiicrease  in 
the  period  193^-1933  in  the  share  of  imports  originating  in  Jzpan.   Im- 
ports into  Panama  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  States,  in  the 
period  I924-I933,  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in  the  subsequent  detailed 
tables,  exceeded  all  other  years  (except  1937)  in  imports  fro"  the 
world,  and  was  a  peak  year  in  imports  from  the  United  States.   The 
value  of  total  imports  in  1929  exceeded  the  average  for  the  5  years 
I924.-I928  by  26  percent,  and  imports  from  the  United  States  were  29 
percent  above  the  5-year  average. 

Total  imports  into  Panama  in  1929  were  valued  at  19.3  million  dol- 
lars.  They  declined  in  1932  to  8.9  million  dollars,  or  46  percent  of 
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the  1929  level.   After  1932  imports  increased  regidarly,  reaching  21.8 
million  dollars  in  1937,  or  13  percent  above  the  value  in  1929.   Part 
of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  after  1934.  was  due  to  the  new 
tariff  adopted  on  December  28,  1934.,  which  provided  for  exemption  from 
duty  of  about  6OO  noncompetitive  import  commodities, .=/  important  in  the 
trade  with  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  with  tourists.   In  1938  the 
value  of  imports  declined  to  17.7  million  dollars,  or  92  percent  of  the 
1929  level.   The  decline  in  imports  in  1938  is  attributable  in  part  to 
•Che  withdrawal  in  the  spring  of  1938  of  several  large  luxury  liners  in 
the  United  States  intercoastal  trade.   These  ships  previously  had  car- 
ried an  important  part  of  the  most  lucrative  tourist  business.   The  ter- 
mination of  this  service  resulted  in  lower  per  capita  tourist  purchases 
in  Panama,  and  a  slower  movement  of  merchandise  stocks,  which  in  turn 
was  reflected  in  decreased  imports  into  Panama,   Preliminary  reports 
indicate  that  imports  in  1939  were  valued  at  20.5  million  dolleurs,  an 
increase  of  nearly  I6  percent  over  1938.=/ 

Composition .  -  Imports  into  Panama  consist  principally  of  manufac- 
tured products  and  foodstuffs,  many  of  which  are  destined  for  the  tour- 
ist trade,  for  the  trade  with  members  of  the  crews  of  ships  calling  at 
Canal  ports,  and  for  that  with  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone.   Imports 
into  Panama,  by  principal  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938» 

are  shown  in  table  7.^    

1/  See  the  discussion  on  "Commercial  Policy  of  Panama." 
2/  Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  imports  are  not  available. 
2/  Imports  into  Panama  are  listed  by  commodities  onlyj  it  is  not 
feasible  to  show  imports  by  economic  groups.   Because  of  the  large 
niamber  of  items  in  the  Panamanian  import  schedule,  only  the  principal 
ones  are  shown.   The  commodities  listed  in  table  7  include  only  from 
two-fifths  to  one-half  of  total  imports  in  the  specified  years. 
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Between  1929  and  1932  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  dollar  value 
of  imports  of  all  commodities  shown  in  table  7,  except  silk  and  rayon 
piece  goods,  which  increased  slightly.   Imports  of  all  commodities 
shown  in  table  7  were  much  larger  in  1937  than  in  1932,  except  those  of 
cotton  piece  goods,  iron  and  steel,  chemicals  and  medicines,  rice,  and 
lard,  which  declined.   Imports  of  a  ntunber  of  comiriodities  were  sub- 
stantially smaller  in  1937  and  193^  than  in  1929;  to  some  extent  this 
reflects  the  development  of  domestic  industry  and  agriculture. 

For  the  principal  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values  of 
imports  in  193S  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows:  Automobiles,  158  per- 
cent; meats,  181  percent;  petroleum  products,  I46  percent;  cotton 
piece  goods,  IS   percent;  chemicals  and  medicines,  103  percent;  silk 
and  rayon  piece  goods,  123  percent;  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  128  per- 
cent; v/heat  flour,  89  percent;  butter,  232  percent;  lumber,  60  per- 
cent; vegetables,  77  percent;  milk,  in  all  forms,  67  percent;  and 
iron  and  steel,  I6  percent. 
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The  leading  import  commodities  in  1938,  with  the  share  of  the  value 
of  total  imports  represented  by  each,  were:  Automobiles,  U'U  percent; 
meats,  U   percent;  petroleum  products,  3«7  percent;  cotton  piece  goods, 
3.7  percent;  chemicals  and  medicines,  3*K  percent;  silk  and  rayon 
piece  goods,  3.2  percent;  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  2.7  percent;  wheat 
flour,  2,7  percent;  butter,  2.3  percent;  lumber,  1,8  percent;  vege- 
tables, 1-8  percent;  milk,  in  all  forms,  1.5  percent;  and  iron  and 
steel,  1,3  percent.   No  other  individual  commodities  imported  into 
Panama  in  1938  represented  as  much  as  1  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
imports;  because  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  trade,  however,  such  com- 
modities accounted  for  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total. 

Sources.  -  he  principal  sources  of  imports  into  Panama  in  1938, 
with  the  share  furnished  by  each  country,  were  the  United  States,  57 
percent;  Japan,  9  percent;  Germany,  6  percent;  the  United  Kingdom, 
5  percent;  the  Canal  Zone,  U   percent;  and  China,  3  percent.  Other 
suppliers  in  1938  included  France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and 
Italy.   Imports  into  Panama  from  selected  covmtries,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  1938,  have  already  been  shown  in  table  5.   More  detailed  data 
for  1937  have  been  shown  in  table  6, 

The  United  States  was  by  far  the  leading  supplier  of  imports  into 
Panama  in  the  decade  1929-1938,  its  share  ranging  from  51  percent  (1936) 
to  68  percent  (1929)  of  the  total  value.   In  value,  imports  from  the 
United  States  ranged  from  5. A  million  dollars  (1932)  to  13.2  million 
(1929);  in  1938  they  were  10.1  million  dollars. 

In  1929  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  occupied  second  and  third 
place  in  Panama's  imports,  with  shares  of  8  and  5  percent,  respectively. 
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Between  1936  and  1938,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  6 
to  5  percent,  and  those  from  Germany  increased  from  4.  to  6  percent. 
The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  ranged  from  7A0  thousand 
dollars  (1932)  to  1.6  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1938  imports  wear* 
valued  at  8^1  thousand  dollars.   Imports  from  Germany  varied  in  value 
from  l^'y   thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  1.2  million  dollars  (1937),  and  in 
1938  were  1.1  million  dollars. 

The  share  of  Japan,  which  was  less  than  1  percent  in  1929,  in- 
creased to  16  percent  in  1936.   Japan  thus  became  the  second  ranking 
supplier  in  1936,  and  maintained  that  position  in  1937  and  1938,  aCL- 
though  its  share  declined  to  9  percent  in  the  latter  yeeuc*.   The  value 
of  imports  from  Japan  ranged  from  145  thousand  dollars  (1929)  to  3.1 
million  dollars  (1937) j  in  1938  it  was  1.6  million  dollars.   The  in- 
crease in  Japanese  participation  in  the  import  trade  has  been  chiefly 
in  textiles. 

Imports  into  Panama  from  France  have  represented  between  2  and  4. 
percent  of  the  total  imports,  in  terms  of  value.  Italy  has  not  been 
an  important  factor  in  Panamanian  import  trade  .■=' 

Imports  into  Panama  from  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are  not 
large.   In  1937  th^  were  valued  at  79A  thousand  dollars,  or  3.6  per- 
cent of  total  imports.   The  principal  Latin  American  suppliers  were 
Cuba  and  Chile.   Imports  from  the  Canal  Zone  in  1937  amoxmted  to  626 
thousand  dollars,  or  2.9  percent  of  total  imports,  and  in  1938  to  634, 

thoiisand  doll6a*s,  or  3*6  percent. 

lJ    The  values  of  imports  from  France  and  Italy  have  varied  as  fol- 
lows:  France  -  from  213  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  739  thousand  dol- 
lars (1936);  Italy  -  from  88  thousand  dollars  (1936)  to  U9  thousand 
dollars  (1929). 
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The  Panamanian  import  statistics  do  not  make  readily  available  data 
showing  imports  of  commodities  by   countries  of  origin  Jt/   Of  the  prin- 
cipal import  commodities,  however,  the  United  States,  in  the  years  1936- 
1938,  was  the  predominant  supplier  of  automobiles  and  tires,  meats, 
chemicals  and  medicines,  wheat  flour,  liuaber,  vegetables,  iron  and  steel, 
lard,  leather  footwear,  and  soaps.   Japan  was  the  dominant  supplier  of 
cotton  piece  goods  and  of  silk  and  rayon  piece  goods,  the  principal  tex- 
tile imports.   Other  textiles  and  made-up  articles  came  from  a  variety 
of  sources.   Imports  of  crude  petroleum  (presumably  Venezuelan  in 
origin)  came  principally  from  Curacao;  refined  products  were  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone.   Rice  was  obtained  chiefly 
from  China,  while  butter  came  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  New 
Zealand,  Austrsilia,  Cuba,  and  Argentina,   Distilled  spirits  were  im- 
ported principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  (whisky),  France  (cogoac  and 
brandy) ,  and  Cuba  (rum) • 


i/  The  statistics  show  imports  by  country  of  origin  only  ty  tariff 
classification,  not  by  commodity  or  economic  groups.   Moreover,  the 
Panamanian  statistics  for  recent  years  are  reported  on  a  monthly  basis, 
and  are  not  cumulative. 
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United  States  Trsule  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  with  the  Canal  Zone 

United  States  commerce  with  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  valued  at 
37  million  dollars  in  1939,  is  mach  larger  than  that  with  any  Central 
American  country.   Koreover,  Panama  is  vitally  important  to  the  United 
States  because  of  the  strategic  position  which  the  Panama  Canal  occupies 
in  United  States  commerce  and  national  defense.   Upon  the  Canal  is  de- 
pendent the  large  intercoastal  maritime  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  substantial  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  Canal  edso  provides  great  savings  in  shipping  distances.  Finally, 
the  United  States  Fleet,  customarily  stationed  in  the  Pacific,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  Canal  for  rapid  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  extraordinary  voliime  of  United  States  trade  with  Paneuna  and 
the  Canal  Zone   arises  almost  entirely  from  operations  associated  with 
the  Canal.   Supplies  for  vessels  and  for  tourists,  provisions  for  the 
civilian  and  military  personnel  in  the  Zone,  and  construction  materials 
and  equipment  for  maintenance  of  the  Canal  are  obtained  largely  from 
the  United  States,  making  Panama  one  of  the  leading  export  markets  for 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America. 
Trend  of  the  trade  ^  192ii-19A0. 

Since  United  States  statistics  of  the  commerce  with  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  with  the  Canal   Zone  were  not  reported  separately  until 
1938,1/  the  Republic  and  the  Canal  Zone  must  be  ccmsidered  as  one  area 
in  analyzing  the  long-run  trend  of  the  trade. 


T/    The  Canal  Zone  is  not  considered  in  United  States  trade  statis- 
tics  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  Customs  Area;  it  is  treated  as  a 
foreign  country  for  statistical  purposes  and  in  the  administration  of 
customs. 
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All  but  a  small  part  of  United  States  imports  from  this  area,  con- 
sisting largely  of  bananas  and  cacao,  originate  in  the  Reoublic,  Their 
value  has  fluctuated  less  in  the  last  15  years  than  that  of  imports 
from  the  rest  of  Latin  America.   In  the  5-year  period  192A-1928,  im- 
ports averaged  5»8  million  dollars,  but  thereafter  declined  slowly  to  a 
low  of  3.3  million  in  1933,  a  figure  which,  however,  represented  an  ap- 
preciably larger  share  of  all  United  States  imports  from  Latin  America 
than  in  previous  years.   In  terms  of  value,  imports  recovered  somewhat 
after  1933, and  in  1939  amounted  to  A.l  million  dollars.   For  the  first 
12  months  of  the  European  war,  imports  were  nearly  one-fifth  greater  in 
value  than  in  the  preceding  12  months  (see  table  12). 

Most  of  the  United  States  exports  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone  are  destined  for  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  trend  of  the 
trade  with  the  area  as  a  whole  has  been  closely  related  to  fluctuations 
in  commercial  and  tourist  movements  through  the  Canal.   In  the  period 
1924-1928,  exports  averaged  31  million  dollars  anntially,  and  while  they 
declined  thereafter  to  a  low  of  15.6  million  dollars  in  1932,  the  de- 
crease was  proportionately  lees  than  that  in  United  States  exports  to 
Latin  America  as  a  whole  (see  table  12).   After  1932,  as  traffic 
through  the  Canal  increased,  exports  mo\mted  steadily  to  a  high  of  32.6 
million  dollars  in  1939.   In  the  first  12  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war  (September  1939),  they  rose  to  54-. 1  million  dolletrs, 
more  than  double  those  in  the  preceding  12  months,  exceeding  exports 
in  any  recent  year.   The  recent  sharp  increase  in  exports  to  the  area 
was  accoianted  for  In  part  by  the  diversion  of  Panamanian  purchases  from 
European  sources,  by  increased  construction  connected  with  the  Canal, 
and  by  atigmented  military  and  naval  personnel  in  the  Zone. 
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Table  12.-  United  States  imports  from  and  e3q>orts  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  1924-1939,  and  in  the  first  12  months 

of  the  European  war 

(Value  in  thousands  o^  dollars) 


Year 


General 


Value: 


•rts 


Percent  of  totsil 
United  States 
imports  from 
Latin  America 


Exports  (incl,  reexports) 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 

exports  to 
Latin  America 


192^ 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


1939  y 


12  mos.  Sept. -Aug.  V 

1938-1939  

1939-19^0  


Percent  change 


5,004 
6,431 
5,549 
5,384 
6,398 

5,351 
4,735 
4,590 
3,530 
3,376 

4,187 
5,114 
4,594 
4,623 
3,921 

4,060 


3,873 
4,571 

+18.0 


0.48 
,64 
.53 
.56 
.67 

.53 
.70 
.96 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 
.92 
.69 
.87 

.78 


.83 
.74 


26,367 
28,237 
31,921 
34,051 
34,201 

41,133 
35,900 
23,552 
15,609 
15,887 

18,335 
20,815 
22,7L7 
24,981 
24,407 

32,615 


25,751 
54,122 

+110.2 


3.6 
3.4 
3.8 
4.2 
4.1 

4.5 
5.7 
7.5 
8.0 

7.4 

6.0 
6.0 
5.8 
4.3 
4.9 

5.7 


5..3 
7.4 


1/  Preliminp.ry. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce . 
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During  the  period  for  which  the  statistics  of  the  United  States 

trade  with  the  Republic  and  the  Canal  Zone  are  reported  separately  (see 

table  13),  imports  from  the  Republic,  valued  at  3.6  million  dollars  in 

1939,  far  exceeded  those  from  the  Canal  Zone,  where  there  is  little 

production  for  export  other  than  a  comparatively  small  output  of  bananas, 

Exports  to  the  Canal  Zone,  valued  at  19.9  million  dollars  in  1939,  are 

materially  larger  than  to  the  Republic.   Shipments  to  the  Republic, 

moreover,  are  in  considerable  part  for  resale  to  residents  of  the  Zone 

or  to  tourists  in  transit.   After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war, 

imports  from  the  Republic  increased  somewhat,  whereas  imports  from  the 

Canal  Zone  increased  only  slightly.   Exports  to  both  areas,  however, 

advanced  sharply;   those  to  the  Republic  were  73  percent  greater  than 

in  the  12  months  preceding  the  war,  and  those  to  the  Canal  Zone  I36 

percent  greater. 

Table  13.  -  Comparison  of  United  States  trade  with  the  Republic 

of  Panama  and  the  CanaJL  Zone,  1933-1939,  and  in  the  first 

12  months  of  the  European  war 

(Ifi  thousands  of  dollars.) 


Tear 


General  imports  from- 


Republic 


Canal 
Zone 


Exportp  to  - 


Republic 


Canal 
Zone 


1933  — 
1939  1/ 


12  months,  Sept. -Aug .i/: 

1933-1939  

1939-19^^0 


Percent  change 


3,352 
3,582 


3,291 
3,951 

+20.1 


569 
U19 


581 
621 

+6.8 


10,165 
12,752 


10,701 
18,539 

+73.2 


U,2A2 
19,862 


15,OA9 
35,583 

+136. ^ 


2/ Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S..  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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United  States  trade  frith  tha  RflTi.,^^V,?  »-f  P«p«»n«.  1938-1939, 

JjnportB «  -  United  States  Imports  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  are 
composed  almost  entirely  of  tropical  products.   Bananas ,  chiefly  the 
product  of  United  States  companies  operating  in  the  Republic,  represent- 
ed four-fifths  of  total  imports  In  1939;  most  of  the  remainder  was  ac- 
counted for  by  cacao  beans,  coconuts,  and  natural  gtms  and  resins  (s«e 
table  14).   Unlike  most  CentrsLL  American  countries,  Panama  sends  very 
little  coffee  to  the  United  States. 

The   Republic  of  Panama  Is  the  fourth  largest  source  of  United 
States  imports  of  bananas  and  oustomarily  has  supplied  almost  one-tenth 
of  this  country's  total  requirements.   In  1939  nearly  5.7  million 
bunches  were  imported  frcwn  the  Republic,  or  practically  all  the  bananas 
ejq)orted  by  that  coiuitry;  these  were  valued  at  2.9  million  dollars  or 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  value  of  all  Imports  from  Panama  In  that 
year.   As  a  result  of  destruction  caused  by  wind  storms  In  the  summer 
of  1939,  the  volume  of  trade  In  bananas  was  materially  smaller  in  that 
year  than  In  1938.   The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
most  recent  years,  however,  has  been  very  much  larger  than  before  1933 
(as  indicated  by  Panamanian  trade  statistics) .i'   Part  of  the  Increase 
is  attributable  to  the  development  of  new  banasia-produclng  areas, 
chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  following  the  abandonment  of  certain 
acreage  on  the  Atlantic  coast  where  the  effects  of  the  so-csilled 
"Panama"  banana  disease  were  most  serious.    Some  of  the  acreage  so 

affected  was  shifted  to  the  production  of  cacao;  this  accounts  for  a 
2/  Exports  of  bananas  from  the  Republic  to  the  United  States  were 
reported  to  be  only  1.4.  million  bunches  in  1932,  compared  with  6.>4  mil- 
lion in  1938.   Some  shipnents  from  the  Republic  originate  in  Costa 
Rica. 
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part  of  the  increase  in  United  States  imports  of  cacao  from  Panama  in 
several  recent  years  as  compared  with  1929.   In  1939  such  imports 
amounted  to  7,4B1  thousand  pounds  valued  at  398  tnousand  dollars,  or  11 
percent  of  the  value  of  aill  imports  from  Panama  in  that  year. 

All  the  principal  imports  from  the  Republic,  except  coconuts  in 
the  shell,  enter  the  Unitsd  States  free  of  duty.   The  rate  on  coconuts 
is  <Mie-fourth  cent  each,  havinf'  been  reduced  from  one-half  cent  in  the 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kirgdom,  effective  January  1,  1939. 
Although  Jamaica  is  the  chief  scurce  of  imports  of  coconuts,  the  Re- 
publics of  Panama  and  HondTja"RS  also  supply  substantial  quantities. 

Table  14.  -  United  States  imports  for  consumption  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  by  principal  commodities,  1933  and  1939 


Commodity 


Unit 

of 

oxiaa  i^J-QV 


Quantity 
19?8  ;19?9  iZ 


Value 
(1.000  dollars) 
1938  :1939  1/ 


Bananas,  green  or  ripe  — 

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  and 

shells  thereof  


Coconuts,  in  the  shell 
Gums  and  resins  


Bunches 

rounds 

Number 

: Pounds 


6,352 

^,177 

5,263 

24. 


5,696 

7,481 

3,651 

24 


2,855 

247 
89 
20 


2,92A 

398 
62 
11. 


Value  of  imports  showr. 
Total  value  of  imports 
from  Panama  


Principal  imports  as 
percent  of  total  — 


3,211 
3,356 
95.7 


3,399 

3,583 

94.8 


1/  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Note:  Statistics  do  not  include  direct  United  States  trade  v/ith 
the  Canal  Zone, 
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Exports.  -  United  States  exports  to  almost  every  Latin  American 
country  are  dependent  principally  upon  the  export  trade  of  these  coun- 
tries, it  being  imperative  for  the  maintenance  of  their  purchasing 
power  to  find  export  markets  for  their  leading  products.   The  Republic 
of  Panama  differs  materially  in  this  respect;  Its  economy  is  largely 
dependent  upon  Canal  traffic,  the  expenditiiree  of  tourists  and  others 
passing  through  the  Canal  Zone,  the  expenditures  of  the  civilian  and 
military  personnel  resident  in  the  Zone,  and  only  partly  upon  the  value 
of  its  exports.   United  States  exports  to  the  Republic  are  in  large 
part  for  resale  to  residentp  of  the  "   ■*  Zone,  or  to  tourists,  rather 
than  for  consumption  in  the  Republic. 

Exports  to  the  Republic  consist  mainly  of  machinery  and  vehicles, 
metals  and  manufactiires,  textiles,  vegetable  food  products,  and  edible 
animal  products.   Most  of  the  exports  are  manufactures  and  are  highly 
diversified;  the  34-  leading  commodities  in  the  trade  aggregated  only 
29  percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  to  Panama  in  1939.   Many  of 
the  principal  exports  are  consumers'  goods,  and  include  cigarettes, 
wheat  flour,  passenger  cars,  fresh  or  frozen  beef  or  veal,  boards  and 
planks  of  Douglas  fir,  motor  trucks,  cotton  shirts,  galvanized  iron 
and  steel  sheets,  butter,  and  lard  (see  table  15). 
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Table  15.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  the 

Republic  of  Panama,  by  commodity  groups,  and  principal 

commodities,  1938  and  1939 


Commodity 


Unit   : 

of    :. 

quantity  : 


Quantity 
(1.000) 


Value 
(1.000  dollars) 


\     ^?38  \  IW   1/ 


Animeils  and  nnlnwl  prodvicts, 
edible  


Egpojrts  by  commodity  groups 


Animals  and  animal  products, 
Inedible  


Vegetable  food  products  and 
beverages 


Vegetable  products,  inedible  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
Textile  fibers  and  manufactures  - 
Wood  and  paper  —————— 

Nonmetallic  minerals  — — 


t  - 


Metals  and  manufactTires  (except 
machinery  and  vBhicles)    ■ 
Machinery  and  vehicles  — — — 


: 

: 

Chemicals  and  related  products  — x 

Miscellaneous  t 

Total  :' 

: 


-  } 

-  I 

-  t 

-  : 


-  t 


1,166 

23.6 

1,231 
705 

1,256 
606 
-472 

1,064 

l,79ii 

786 


1,122 
262 

1,252 
787 

1,437 
759 
6?2 

1,5^ 

2,386 

945 


-  :  10.101  I  12.675 


Cigarettes  - 
Wheat  flour 


Eixpoirts  of  principal  commodities 


.•Number 
-:Barrels   : 
:(196  lbs.) I 


Passenger  cars  and  chassis,  new  -:Number 

Fresh  or  frozen  beef  and  veal  :Poiiads 

Boards,  planks,  scantlings  of    : 

Douglas  fir,  dressed  ...     ...  ;Feet 

Motor  trucks,  busses,  and       ; 

chassis,  new     ■  ■  ■ tNTanber 

Cotton  shirts  — ■  ■  ■    ;Dozen3 


214,533 
91  : 

.2/ ; 

1,461  I 
3,741 


Iron  and  steel  sheets,  galvanized: Short  tons: 

Butter         ■  ■ :  Pounds    : 

Lard,  including  neutral  lard  — :  do*      : 

Women's  full-fashioned  hosiery   :         : 

of  silk  ■  ■  •  -.■  I  -  ■  .:Dozen  prs.i 


Automobile  parts  for  replacement-:  - 
Hydraulic  cement  -.■■.-.■•-..   ■;Barrels 

Automobile  tire  casings  :Casings 

Eggs,  in  the  shell  :  Dozens 


2/ 
20 

2,362 
4A3 

1,288 

17 

A 

6 

420 


216,350  : 
101  : 

2/i 

1,212  : 
10,420  : 

2/ 
21 

3,911 
536 

1,687 

22 

2/ 

67 

9 

4A6 


447 
4^9 

265 
221 

68 

195 

U9 
102 
121 
119 

100  : 
135 

13 

73 
113 


453 
348 

3U 
199 

195 

169 
168 

157 

U2 
133 

132 
123 
122 
111 
108 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  15*  -  Ibited  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  the 

Republic  of  Panama,  by  commodity  groups,  and  principal 

commodities,  1938  and  1939  -  continued 


Commodity 


Unit   : 

of    :. 

quantity  ; 


Quantity 
(1.000) 
1?^       ilWlD. 


Value 
:  (1.000  dollars) 


1938  ;  IW  1/ 


Eirposed  motion  picture  films, 
positive 


Exports  of  principal  coanodities  -  continoed 


Radio  receiving  sets  ' 
Steel  bars,  not  containing  alloy 
Hams  and  shoulders,  cured  --  •  — 
Pork,  fresh  or  frozen  


Miscellaneous  iron  and  steel 

manufactures  ■ 


Household  electric  refrigerators- 
Men's  boots  and  shoes •-  ■  —  • 

Refined  sugar   ■ 

White  potatoes 


Miscellaneous  fresh  vegetables  — 
Poultry  and  game,  fresh 


Gas  oil  and  distillate  fuel  oil  - 
Structural  shapes,  fabricated  — — 
Gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
motor  fuel  —  ■■  -  ■ 


Household  and  personal  effects  — 
Aircraft  parts,  instruments,  and 

accessories,  except  tires  

Milk  and  cream,  evaporated  -■-■"■ 
Residual  fuel  oil  


Lin.  feet 
Nvmber 
Short  tons 
Povmds 
do* 


Number 

Pairs 

Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Barrels 
Tons 

Barrels 


Pounds 
Beirrels 


Value  of  exports  shown  — 
Total  value  of  exports  to 
Peinama    . 


6,897 

3 

3,105 

310 

397 

1 
17 
918  : 
^,686  : 

i/  : 
263  t 
16 
2/ 

2 

83 
=-1. 


Principal  exports  as 
percent  of  total  — 


7,119  : 

3  : 

^,211  t 
330 

y  : 

1  ! 

18  : 
2,323  i 
3,U5 

i/ 

187 

22 

2/ 

2 
i/ 

2 


9^;  : 
96  : 
69  : 
68  : 
63  : 


58 

un 

19  : 

59  : 
a  i 
61  : 
25 
18 

11 
13 
: 

5  : 

6  : 


107 
95 
90 
63 
59 

56 
55 
51 
AB 

a 
uo 

37 
29 
23 

11 
23 

U 
3 

1 


3,i;29  :  3,715 

10,101  :  12,675 
t 

33.9  :  29.3 


l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Less  than  500. 

2/    Quantity  not  reported. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  tlie  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Note:  Statistics  do  not  include  direct  United  States  trade  with  the  Canal 
Zone, 
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Financial  transactions  with  Pnnniaa.  -  The  heavy  excess  of  United 
States  exports  to  Panama  over  imports  therefrom  is  the  most  notable 
feature  of  the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Repvjblic  of  Pfmaoa  (see  table  16).-='   The  export  trade  balance  has, 
moreover,  increased  greatly  since  193^,  having  risen  from  6.3  million 
dollars  in  1933  to  9.2  million  in  1939,  and  to  14.5  million  in  the 
first  12  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.   The  recent 
rise  in  the  export  trade  balance,  reflecting  the  sharp  increase  in 
exports,  is  probably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  expanding  purchasing 
power  of  Panama  caused  by  the  increased  construction  and  military  and 
naval  activity  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Other  substantial  items  in  the  balance  of  payments  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  are  the  expenditures  of  United  States 
travelers  In  Panama  and  the  movement  of  paper  money  to  Pemama  for  cir- 
culation there.   Interest,  bond-redemption,  and  sinking-fund  receipts 
from  Panama,  until  recently,  were  also  large  compared  with  most  other 
items  in  the  statement.   At  the  end  of  1939  the  ottt standing  dollar 
debt  of  Panama  totaled  17.8  million  dollars,  of  which  estimated  hold- 
ings in  the  United  States  were  11.3  million  dollars.-' 

Ifader  the  terms  of  the  bond  contracts,  service  on  the  dollar  debt 
is  directly  associated  with  the  financial  arrangements  made  between 
the  Itoited  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  at  the  time  of  the 


\/    Statistics  of  the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  are  available  for  1933  only. 

2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  International 
Payments  of  the  United  States  in  1939,  p.  79. 
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establishment  of  the  Canal  Zone.   Ttoder  the  Treaty  of  1903  the  United 
States  made  rental  payments  to  the  Republic,  beginning  9  years  after 
the  date  of  the  treaty  and  eimounting  to  250  thousand  dollars  annvjally, 
and  paid  to  the  Republic  10  million  dollars,  of  which  6  million  mas 
invested,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  Panama,  in  interest- 
bearing  securities.   This  siua,  knoTm  as  the  Constitutional  Fund,  nas 
invested  in  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New  York  City,  as  pro- 
vided by  legislation  of  the  National  Assembly.   Both  the  income  from 
the  Constitutional  Fund  and  the  annual  rental  payments  by  the  United 
Sliates  were  later  made  security  for  two  series  of  dollar  bonds  issued 
in  1923  and  192S» 

In  1933  the  principal  issue  of  dollar  bonds,  the  5*s  of  1928  due 
in  1963,  went  into  default,  but  payments  contintied  to  be  made  on  the 
5-|*s  of  1923  due  in  1953  which  are  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  the  in- 
come from  the  Constitutional  Fiind  and  the  annual  rental  p«».yments.   In 
1938,  however,  the  Republic  of  Panama  annoimced  that  no  further  funds 
would  be  transmitted  until  the  question  of  Canal  anniiity  payments  had 
been  settled  with  the  United  States.-'   Under  the  Treaty  of  1936, 
ratified  in  July  1939,  the  United  States  agreed  to  increase  the  anrnwl 
payment  from  250  thousand  dollars  under  the  Treaty  of  1903  to  A30 
thoTOsand  balboas,-='  and  payments  at  this  rate  were  made  retroactive  to 
1934..   In  September  1939  the  United  States  Government  paid  2,580 
thousand  dollars  in  settlement  of  airears  for  the  6  years  1934^-1939? 


1/  With  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold,  the 
Panamanian  Government  in  193A  declined  to  accept  payment  of  the  flnmwl 
rental  in  dollars. 

2/  By  agreement  In  I9O4  the  balboa  was  fixed  at  parity  with  the 
dollar. 
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of  this  anoinit)  1,500  thousand  dollars  was  paid  to  the  fiscal  agents 
for  the  benefit  of  bondholders^  inasmuch  as  the  Canal  annul tj  payments 
(at  the  rate  of  250  thousand  dollars  annually)  were  pledged  to  the 
service  of  the  dollar  bonds.   Shortly  after  this  settlement,  the 
Government  of  Panama  filed  a  registration  statement  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Conmission  providing  for  a  readjustment  of  the  dollar 
debt.   Briefly,  the  plan  provides  for  the  refunding  of  the  two  issues 
with  bonds  carrying  lower  rates  of  interest  and  provides  for  part  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  sinking-fund  in  arrears.^ 

The  net  balance  on  the  items  shown  in  the  partial  balance  of  pay- 
ments amounts  to  nearly  7  million  dollars  as  a  credit  for  the  United 
States.   iHhile  the  magnitude  of  this  credit  balajice  suggests  that  the 
Republic  may  have  difficulty  in  balancing  its  f inane ieO.  transactions 
with  the  United  States,  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  no  such  foreign  ex- 
change problem.   Most  of  the  large  credit  balance  owing  the  United 
States  arises  from  the  heavy  export  trade  balance  which,  as  noted,  is 
the  result  of  heavy  purchases  of  merchandise  in  the  United  States  for 
resale  to  foreign  residents  in  the  Republic,  to  residents  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  to  tourists.   The  net  balance  shown,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude the  return  on  United  States  direct  Investments  (credit)  or  new 
investments  (debit)  in  Panama.   The  former  item  may  be  substantial; 
at  the  end  of  1936  United  States  direct  investments  in  the  Republic 

_i/  Although  the  Foreign  Bondholders  Protective  Coimcil  in  April  19A0 
recommended  acceptance  of  the  plan  to  holders,  it  was  necessary  in 
October  194-0,  and  again  in  January  1941,  to  extent  the  period  within 
which  the  bonds  could  be  deposited  because  an  insufficient  number  had 
been  deposited  to  make  the  plan  effective. 


were  valued  at  26,7  million  dollars .     The  transfer  of  income  from  a 
large  part  of  these  investments  involves  no  problem  of  foreign  exchange, 
inasmuch  as  they  give  rise  to  export  products  (such  as  bananas)  which 
are  shipped  and  sold  by  United  States  enterprises,  a  part  of  the  revenue 
being  retained  in  this  country  as  income  of  these  concerns. 

In  July  1939  the  United  States  Congress  appropriated  1,5  million 
dollars  to  aid  Panama  in  the  construction  of  the  Rio  Ha  to  Hi^iway 
along  the  Pacific,   Shortly  afterward  a  credit  of  2.5  million  dollars 
was  made  available  to  the  Republic  by  the  IMited  States  Export-Import 
Bank  for  the  same  purpose.   The  Bank  also  made  a  loan  of  2  million 
dollars  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Isthmian  Highway, 
Both  loans  are  for  a  term  of  10  years  and  provide  that  equipment  and 
materials  must  be  purchased  or  manufactured  in  either  the  United 
States  or  Panama. 


"^    U.  S.  Depiartment  of  Conmierce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12,  1933. 
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Table  16.  -  Partial  balance  of  payments  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Reprublic  of  Panama  in  1938 

(Note:  Net  credit  balances  for  the  United  States  are  indicated 
by  +1     net  debit  balances  by  -».) 


Trade  and  service  items:       . 
Merchandise  exports  to  Panaiaa±/-y-- 
Merchandise  inqjorts  from  Panamai/— 


In  millions 
of  dollars 


Net  merchandise  exports  to  Panama 


10,2 


SC 


Receipts  from  Panama  for  shipping  service 
Expenditures  of  Panamanian  travelers  in  United 
State a2/- 


Expenditiores  of  United  States  travelers  in  Panamas- 
Interest  receipts  from  Panama^/  - 


Net  payments  to  (-)  Panama  for  servicesA/- 

Net  receipts  from  (+)  Panama  on  trade  and 

service  account^^- —  ■■  ■  ■-■-  .....  .  .. 


+6.3 


.5 

.2 

1.3 

.1 


-1.0 


+5.8 


Gold  and  silver; 

Net  gold  imports  from  Panamai/   ■  '  ■  .   .-■  .  r  .^ 
Net  silver  imports  from  (-)  or  exports  to  (+) 

Pajoamai/-  -  '  ■-■ - —  ■  -  ■ ■ 


Net  gold  and  silver  imports  from  (-)  Panama 

Capital  items; 

Bond-redemption  and  sinking-fiind  receipts  from 


-.2 


-.2 


Reported  net  exports  (+)  of  paper  ciirrency 

Total  reported  capital  movement  

)WlS/  .■....■■ 


Net  balance  on  items  sho? 


X/    United  States  statistics,  unadjusted. 

2/  Rough  estimates. 

2/  Allowance  made  for  repurchases  of  Panamanian  dollar  bonds  by 
foreigners. 

^     Excluding  return  on  United  States  direct  investments  in  Panama. 

j5/  Exclusive  of  return  on  direct  investments  (receipts)  and  new 
investments  (payments)  in  Panama. 

Source;  Compiled  from  statistics  especially  prepared  for  this 
report  by  the  Finance  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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United  States  trade  with  the  Canal  Zone.  193S~1939» 

In  addition  to  its  militarj  significance,  the  Panama  Canal  permits 
great  savings  in  shipping  distances  and  time  for  United  States  and  for- 
eign vessels.   Between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  for  example,  the 
saving  is  7,373  nautical  miles,  and  between  New  York  and  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  7,4^05  nautical  miles.   About  one-sixth  of  this  country's 
total  waterbonae  foreign  commerce  and  a  much  larger  share  of  that  with 
the  Far  East  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  move  through  the 
Canal,   Without  the  Canal,  a  very  large  part  of  United  States  inter- 
coastal  commerce  coiold  not  be  carried  on.   In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
J^me   30>  1939,  the  total  volume  of  cargoes  passing  through  the  Canal 
was  27.9  million  long  tons,  of  irtiich  one-fourth  (6.9  million  tons) 
consisted  of  intercoastal  cargoes,  and  more  than  one-half  (16.1  million 
tons)  was  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Uiiited  States,-' 

The  operation  of  the  Canal  and  the  administration  of  the  Canal 
Zone  are  functions  of  the  United  States  Government.   Several  thousand 
employees  are  required  for  this  work.   Other  thousands  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Tftiited  States  are  also  stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Supplies  for  this  civilian  and  military  personnel,  and  the  materials 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  Canal  and  the  provi- 
sioning of  vessels,  are  obtained  largely  from  the  Iftiited  States.   The 
Canal  Zone,  therefore,  represents  a  large  market  for  United  States 
merchandise.   Imports  from  the  Canal  Zone,  however,  are  subject  to 
United  States  duties. 


T/    For  detailed  statistics  on  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal,  see 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  1939 • 
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Exports  to  the  Canal  Zone  represent  largely  purchases  by  the 
United  States  Government.   In  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  Panama  Canal 
pttrchased  throiigh  its  Tfashington  office  merchandise  valued  at  A. 5  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  Panaaa  Railroad  CoBipany  (owned  by  the  United 
States)  made  purchases  amounting  to  6.6  million  dollars  for  its 
Commissary  Division,  which  supplies  enployees  and  certain  others  in 
the  Canal  Zone.   These  combined  purchases  represented  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  total  United  States  merchandise  exports  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
A  substantial  part  of  the  remainder  is  accoxmted  for  by  the  purchases 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy, 

United  States  exports  to  the  Canal  Zone,  like  those  to  the 
Republic  of  Pemama,  are  highly  diversified;  they  are  composed  in 
large  part  of  consumers'  goods  and  ships'  supplies  (see  table  17). 
The  leading  exports  in  1939  were  fuel  oil,  gasoline,  bituminous  coal, 
cigarettes,  steel  bars,  ceaeat,  boards  of  Douglas  fir,  eggs,  butter, 
and  a  number  of  other  foodstuffs. 

United  States  imports  from  the  Canal  Zone  are  small,  the  prin- 
cipal products  being  bananas,  tuna  fish,  coffee,  and  gums  and  resins 
(see  table  13). 
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Table  17.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  the 
Canal  Zone  by  commodity  groups  and  principal  commodities, 
1938  and  1939 


Commodity 


Unit 

of 

qitantlty 


Qiiantity 
(1.000) 
1938   ;  1939  1/ 


Value 
(1.000  dollars) 
1938  ;  193917 


Exports  by  commodity  groups 


Animals  and  animal  products, 
edible  


Animals  and  animal  products, 
inedible  


Vegetable  food  products  and 
beverages 


Vegetable  products,  inedible  

Textile  fibers  and  maniifactures 
Wood  and  paper 


Nonmetallic  minerals  

Metals  and  mantifactures  (except 

machinery  and  vehicles)  

Machinery  and  vehicles 


Chemicals  and  related  products  - 

Miscellaneous  

Total  


1,534 
279 

1,555 
75A 
786 
597 

3,698 

1,696 

1,631 

6A9 

1.017 


U.196 


Exports  of  principal  commodities 


Gas  oil  and  distillate  fuel  oil 
Gasoline  and  other  petrolevun 
motor  fuel  


BitTominous  coal  — 
Residual  fuel  oil 
Cigarettes  


Household  and  personal  effects  - 
Steel  bars,  not  containing  alloy 

Hydraulic  cement  ■  - 

Boards,  planks  and  scantlings  of 

Douglas  fir,  dressed  

Eggs  in  the  shell  

Passenger  cars  and  chassis,  new 

Butter  

Refined  sugar  

Milk  and  cream,  evaporated  

Fresh  or  frozen  beef  and  veal  — 
Miscellaneous  iron  and  steel 

manufactures        ■  ■  — — 

Wheat  flour  


Structural  shapes,  fabricated  — 

Pork,  fresh  or  frozen  

White  potatoes  — — 


Barrels 

do. 
Tons 
Barrels 
Number 

Short  tons 
Barrels 

Feet 
Dozens 

Number 
Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Barrels 

(196  lbs.) I 
Tons 
Pounds 
do. 


929 

231 

86 

853 

213,745 

i/ 

1,817 
90 

5,409 
882 

2/ 

638 
8,953 
2,889 

699 

36 

2 

501 

6,599 


1,964 

313 

2,081 

856 

851 

1,127 

4,333 

3,108 

3,058 

836 

1.278 


19.805 


1,008 

:     1,376  : 

246 

:         631  : 

137 

:         430  : 

848 

:         713   : 

232,530 

:          519  : 

^ 

376  : 

18,937 

:            52   : 

199 

183   : 

17,062 

110   : 

1,129 

268   : 

2/ 

151   \ 

850 

164   : 

8,897 

194   : 

3,978 

168   : 

1,227 

131   : 

i/ 

108   : 

UU 

157  : 

1  . 

199  : 

989  . 

81   : 

8,727  : 

84  : 

1,321 

748 
684 
662 
561 

;83 

Ul 
433 

381 
294 

227 
224 
222 
222 
216 

176 

170 
164 
141 
131 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Table  17.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to  the 
Canal  Zone  hy   commodity  groups  and  principal  commodities, 
1938  and  1939  -  continued 


Commodity 


Unit 

of 

quantity 


:     Value 
;  (1.000  dollars) 
1938   ;  1939  1/  ;  1938  ;  1939  1/ 


Quantity 
(1.000) 


Exports  to  the  Canal  Zone  (domestic  merchandise)  -  continued 


Hams  and  shoulders,  cured 
Men's  boots  and  shoes  


Motor  trucks,  busses,  chassis  — : 

Poultry  and  game,  fresh  : 

Miscellaneous  fresh  vegetables  -: 
Women's  full-faShioned  hosiery  : 

of  Silk  : 

Iron  and  steel  sheets,  galvanized 

Cotton  shirts  ; 

Household  electric  refrigerators: 
Automobile  tire  casings  ! 

Aircraft  parts,  instruments  and 

accessories,  except  tires  

Radio  receiving  sets 


Lard,  including  neutral  lard  

Automobile  parts  for  replacement 
Exposed  motion  picture  films, 
positive 


Poiinds 
Pairs 
Number 
Pounds 
do. 

Dozen  pairs 
Short  tons 
Dozens 
Number 
Casings 


Number 
Pounds 


Linear  feet 


Value  of  exports  shoim  

Total  value  of  exports  to  Canal  Zone  - 
Principal  exports  as  percent  of  total 


38 
2/ 
303 
2/ 

9 

1,726 
8 
2/ 
3 


2/ 
1 
3A0 
2/ 

1J3^ 


584 
52 
2/ 

507 
2/ 

12 

9 

1 
10 


2/ 

1 
U9 
2/ 

1.349 


1/   Preliminary. 

2/  Less  than  500. 

2/   Quantity  not  reported. 


102 
98 
57 
70 
80 

63 
79 
75 
56 
23 


UO 
51 
34 
26 

18 


7,067 

U,196 

49.3 


124 
122 
122 
105 
93 

88 
76 
73 
68 
68 


58 
47 
38 
22 

JL2_ 


9,024 

19,805 

45.6 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  18.  -  United  States  imports  for  oonsumption  fron  the  Ccmal 
Zone,  bj  principal  commodities,  1938  and  1939 


Commodity 


Unit 

of 

quantity 


Quanti't^ 
(1.000) 
1938  ;  1939  1/ 


t     Value 

t   (1.000  dollars) 

t     1938  I  1939  1/ 


Imports  for  consumption  ftrom  Canal  Zone 


Bananas,  green  or  ripe  — -— 
Tuna  fish,  fresh  or  frozen 

Coffee,  raw  or  green  

Gums  and  resins  


-t  Bunches  i   530  t 


Coconuts  in  the  shell  — 
Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  and 
shells  thereof  


Pounds 
do. 
do. 

Number 

-:  Pounds 


ABO 

352 

22 

3A5 


VaLLue  of  imports  shown  

Total  value  of  imports  from  Canal  Zone  — 
Principal  imports  as  percentage  of  total 


115 

7a 

191 

5U 

190 

50 


205 

28 

36 

3 

5 


277 

568 

A8.8 


80 
33 
20 
12 
A 

A. 


153 

480 

31.9 


1/  Preliminary. 
2/  Less  than  500. 


Source: 
Commerce . 


Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
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